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King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


CHARLES II. 
K IN G of 


Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, &e. 


| Great SIR, ; 
Know it mays» juſtly be wondered at by 
many, that a Perſon, ſo far remote from 


any thing that is great, ſhould preſume to at- 
tempt to offer ought to your Sacred Majeſty's 


Hands, eſpecially in ſo mean an Argument, 


and Occaſion, as what hath. been performed 
boris fucciſivis, upon a Child that is but fix 


er rs of Age; yet ſuch a one, as that beſides 
is 


his dextrous reading and pronouncing the 
Engl Tongue; either in Proſe or Verſe, 
A 2 hath 


— 


— 
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hath attained to that Acquaintance with the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, in their 
chiefeſt Authors, as would not only be an Or- 
nament to Children of near double his Age, 
but commendable to their Tutors for their 
Care and Pains. | 2 

Were there nothing more than your Majeſty's 
Royal Encouragement, to all real Emprove- 


ments of, and Aſſiſtances to Nature, which 


you have in the Varieties of Nature about 
your Royal Palace performed; and in your 
Royal Fayours to the _ Society, in all their 
ingenious Endeavours for. the underſtanding 
and interpreting of Nature : This may with all 
candid Perſons excuſe me, in that the Educa- 
tion of Children is the Improvement of the 
nobleſt Part of Nature, and hath been the 
Argument of. the Studies and Decrees of the 
greateſt and wiſeſt of Men. LZycurgus, the 
famous Lawgiver of the Lacedemonian Com- 
monwealth, founded his Laws, in the Educa- 
tion of Youth from their very infancy : And 
whilſt his Laws were 3 the Common- 


wealth of Sparta continued the Glory of Greece. 


And the Reaſon the Stability of Laws, and Com- 
monwealths, lies ſo much in the Education of 
Vouth, is this: The judgment and Affection 
of Perſons in riper Years, are according to 
their Sentiments in their Vouth: And if Chil- 
dren were taught the Latin and Greek Tongues 
ſo as to be able familiarly to read ancient 
Authors ; the gravity and Authority of their 


Sentiments, would faſhion Men to more Pru- 


dence 
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dence in their Converſe, to more Humility, 
Peaceableneſs, and Order in their Converſa- 

tion, than now is ſeen amongſt us. 
Certainly, it is one of the nobleſt Parts of 
Philoſophy to cultivate Children ; and to ſee 
how far in order to real Learning, and all true 
Philoſophy, they may be prepared in thoſe 
Years which others trifle away: That ſo thoſe 
Years, which were in the Grecian and Roman 
Commonwealths improved to Buſineſs, and 
in the Service of the Commonwealth, may not 
be ſpent as tis too ordinary, in words, and 
Definitions of Nature, and civil Learning; 
which Gentlemen, at Men's Eſtate, think 
themſelves ſufficiently adorned with, and all 
arrive not to. | Þ 
Certainly, much more may be done, and 
the firſt Years of Children, thoſe eſpecially 
who have the Time and Abilities of a prudent 
and learned Man to conduct them, may much 
more be improved, than what ordinarily we ſee. 
For if we remember the Improvements of - 
the- Children of King Henry VIII. in their 
firſt Years ; the Attainments of the Children 
of the Nobility of the Land in thoſe Days 
together with the prodigious Improvements of 
the Childhood and Youth of King James 
of bleſſed Memory; and compare thoſe il- 
luſtrious Specimina, with what is to be had 
now-a-days amongſt us; we muſt think, that 
either our Method and Diligence is not the 
| fame now, that theirs then was, or elſe that 
the World decays. * a 
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If what in the Eſſay, or in the Narrative, 
ſhall any way ſuggeſt ought to thoſe who 
have the Education of Noble Children (for to 
ſuch my Reſpect is) upon the Improvement 
of whoſe Time and Parts the next Genera- 
tion will be eminently concerned, and the 
Crown in an eſpecial manner; I ſhall not 
repent the Undertaking, and I hope it may 
beget pardon with your . | 
This I moſt humbly beg of your gracious 
Majeſty. And that God Almighty would bleſs 
your Majeſty with long Life, and the Proſpe- 
rity of your Kingdoms, the greateſt Honour 
of Princes, is and ſhall be the daily Prayer of, 
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Vu Majeſty's 


— moſt faithful Subjef, and 


* 
* 
nt 
-. 
* 


moſt obedient Servant, 


H 6 Wotton: 
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7 "HOUGH what I ſhall ſpeak in the Body of 
this Diſcourſe be ſhort ; yet ſomewhat is ne- 
ceſſary to be prefe 1 as to - Scope and Deſign 
in the publ. eee 19s 7 and to ſhew for 
what, . and to whoſe Uſe, they are eſpecially 
directed. Though one Swallow doth not make a 
Summer, and what the Felicity of one Child, and 
the extraordinary Affection of a Father to 4 
Child may perform (which happily may outgo 
what can be expected from others, whoſe Moti ves 
are not ordi narily the ſame) is not to be a Meaſure 
70 all; yet, without doubt, what hath been dune, 
is what 7 be done; neither do T ſo dite on the 
Parr, Child, as to thinks bath not his 

nt 5 in f ; but rather I believe, that 
> are ſeveral hundreds, if not thouſands, in 
this Nation, who may'be improved to as much or 
more than he hath attained to, by the ſame Care 
and Method. 

And therefore where the Parents themſelves 
have Abilities and Leiſure to attend their Chit: 
dren, as moſt in the Miniſtry have ; and ſeeing. 
many Gentlemen (if they be of Cato Major's 
Mind, as Plutarch in bi Life reports) do not 


72 ſdain the Education * their own Children i 4 
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all Parts of Learning and Virtue ; they may with 
Delight and Eaſe perform this, with as little 
Expence to their Time, as their overlooking their 
Grooms and Horſes, and the ordinary Entertain- 
ments of their Time, uſually take up. 

A Part of my Deſign is, to invite theſe to 
the Experiment of this Attempt in their own Chil. 
dren: For they have all the Advantages to per- 

arm this Taſe, and their Delight in the Succeſs 
oil] be an incomparable Reward. 4 

In the Eſſay, the Directions that I fhall pro- 

poſe as to Education, are ſuch as immediately 
From the Confideration of Nature itſelf, in that 
all my Endeavours are to afjift it, for as in Me- 
dicine, 5c; al ia Ta; Nature is the beſt Guide; 
fo in Education, which is no other than moral 
Medicine, if you take not Nature along with 
you, if you go before it, or ofpreſs it, your whole 
Endeavour is toft : Obſerve therefore what Fa- 
culties are ſtrongeſt in the Child, and employ and 
cheriſh them : Now herein it 1s agreed, that 
Memory, and what Logfcians call fimplex ap- 
prehenſio, are ftrongeſt of all. 

Upon which Grounds it hath been obſerved, 
That the Rudiments of Learning, in Children 4 
the firſt Years of Education, are to be laid in the 
Knowledge of Languages, the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, <wherein both the Fountain of 
Learning, as well Philology as Philoſophy, and 
the pri _ Streams and Rivers thereof, are 
fo be bad, 


And although the preſent Age lays the moſt of 
that which they call real Learning in the Strength 
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of Wit and Parts managed to extemporary Ef- 
fuſions ; yet thoſe that are confiderative will find, 
that unleſs theſe Parts are baptized with thoſe 
Sentiments which former Ages have tried, examin- 
ed, and received; the preſent Age, though it may 
bold and confident in their Aſſertions, yet 
when they ſhall come calmly to be examined, their 
Dogmata will be as cafily undermined, as at pre- 
ſent they are ſtiffly maintained. Lu i 
My Defign is not to zſe any thing as a 
Rule to be obſerved in publick Schools, any fur- 
ther than as the Dexterity of the Schoolmaſter 
and the Capacity of the Scholar concur, pro te nata, 
to the cbſerving of any Particular herein; much 
leſs to the Cenſure of thoſe public Methods, which 
have furmſhed the Church and State with theſe 
eminently learned Perſons in all forts of Learning, 
to the Envy and Wonder of the World. 

But that wohich I intend is, to hint ſomewhat 
to thoſe who have the particular Inſpection of one 
or two, and fuch too as have all Encouragements 
to incite and continue the Tutor's Care and Love 
towards them. I know it remains to this Day 
4 Problem, Whether publick or private Education 
rs advantageous. ' And much may, and muſt 
be ſaid for publick Education, in that even in 
the beſt Schools, tis obſervable, That Children 


learn more from one another, than they do from 


their Maſter, and Example is the ftrangeſi En- 


gagement to Study; yet, without doubt, where 
the Maſter is able and willing to make it his Care 

and Delight to educate one, which he muſt do by 
making himſelf not only Maſter, but Playfellow . 
e C | 


and 
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and Companion with his Scholar; the Advantages 
of Years and Judgment he hath above Youth, to 
nt, to call to Remembrance, to imprint Words 
and Notions to his Pupil, cannot but exceedingly 
weigh the Balance down on this Side. kn 
"And whereas many private Tutors in noble 
Families are ſo meaniy entertained, as that the 
Employment is more their Neceſſity than Choice 
or Delight upon any Account ; and accordingly 
their Bujineſs'is more to improve their own Time 
and Learning, than of their — ls Mere there 
uch an Encouragement given them, as that there 
Zr ” might be no Temptation given, that might divert 
an ingenuous Mind from the main End, ve 
ſhould foon ſee a far greater Improvement of Youth, 
than ordinarily we meet with in theſe Families. 
If there were no more to encourage this At- 
tempt, than the Gain of Time, to accompliſh that 
Knowledge of Tongues by eight or nine Years of 
Age, which is rarely attamed till fifteen or fix- 
tern, it would quit the Coft to attempt it. And 
that this is feaſible, to underſtand an Author, or 
the Scriptures, in the original Languages, 7 
eight or nine Years of Age, we ſee by the Jewi 
Nation, that whether they live in Portugal or 
Holland, be/ides the Language of the Place, their 
Children at theſe Years read the Hebrew Text of 
Moſes, as well as the vulgar Tongue of the Place: 
Upon which Inſtance, Epiſcopius, in his Inſtitu- 
trons, lays it down as a thing very eaſily to be at- 
tained to by Children, to underſtand the New 
Teſtament 1m Greek, and. the Old in Hebrew. 
Which Progreſs were it made, Youth would be 


ſoon © 
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feon fit to read Books for higher Ends, than'to 
gather Phraſes, and à copia verborum [a Stock 
Words] to conftrue- or parſe ;\ they would ſoon 
udy the Hiſtory ef good Authors, to examine the 
Scope or Senſe, to be employed in Mathematical 
Studies; which fernooneConfideration fomuch hath 
been niglected in and by our Youth, as becauſe ' 
Grammar: Studies have been ſo expenſive of therr 
Time. How eaſily a! out ten Years of Age might 
they be acquainted with the Characters and 
Deſcriptions of: Things which are natural, and 
which are civil, and ſo have the Rudiments of 
Logic, Phyficks, and Morals given them at that 
Time, which are commonly put off till Children 

come to be ſixteen or ſcventeen years of Age. 
Thus, for fear Children ſhould become Men 
too ſoon, pueritia præterit, puerilitas manet [hey 
let the Yearsof Childhood paſs, but retainits Follies.] 
There have been great Inſtances of the early 
Improvements of Youth ; but we are frighted with 
the Bugbear of præcoces fructus | Fruit ripe 
too ſoon] although the noble Grotius at fifteen 
Years of Age publiſhed Martianne Capella irh 
| bis Notes; an Author to many no. leſs than 
carnificina, who come lame to the Univenſities, 
and there lodge three or four Years : And the. 
famous Heinſius put forth learned Nites on 
Silius Italicus, when he was but fixteen Years of 
Age : Both theſe honourable Perſons lived to as 
great an Age, the one to Seventy, the other to 
above Sixty, which not all Perſons that ſpend not 
their humidum radicale [radical Moiſture] in 
thier youthful Years on Books, attain to. It is 
C 2 an. 
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an old Proverb, A Lion is in the Way; but if 
Per ſons would orderly manage the Buſs of Edu- 
cation, Learning might, as of old it was ac- _ 
counted, be ludus litterarius [a literary Diverſion] 
and as much tends to the ſtrengthening of the 
Arcbeus, and to the Circulation of the Blood, as 
a complete Entertainment of them, from their 


2 to Supper, with Rattles and Hobby- 
2 


s. | 

As you ſeaſon Youth by times, and either affect 
them with or againſt their Books, when they are 
b-taveen four and fix, or ſeven Years of Age at the 
oldeſt, ordinarily their Affections continue the, ſame 
for the future; and when their Judgments are 
convinced of their Error, either new Pleaſures, 
( + the Difficulties of retrieving loft Time, ſoils 
all. 0 

F this Eſſay, and Experiment upon my Child 
may contribute ought to fo great a Bufineſs, I 
ſhall rejoice upon a publick Account: For amidſt 
all the Projects this Age is full of, what doth not 
refer to the Honour of Almighty God, and the 
Goad of our Country, is but Labour It; and the 
Account for ſuch Time will be ſad at the laſt. 


Farewel. 
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ESSAY 


EDUCATION of CniLDreN 


IN THE 
Firſt Rudiments of Learning. 
EN IN; 


OW much it is the Concernment of every 
Generation, that Children, from their very 
Infancy, be brought up in good Learnin 

and Manners, may appear by this; that the wiſeſt 

and greateſt of Men in al Ages have made it their 

Buſineſs, both to direct and encourage it. This, 

in all well · governed Commonwealths, where Learn- 

ing and Knowledge hath had any competent Re- 
pute, and eſpecially among thoſe that have en 
joyed the Means of a more certain and 

Light, hath been carefully attended to. For, as 

1 
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in common Architecture, the Plot and Founda- 
tion hath chiefly commended the Skill of the Ar- 
chitect, as being moſt commodious to the Utſe 
and Advantages of the Inhabitant: So in Moral 
Architecture, the principal Thing that the Archi- 
tect ſnould aim at, is to lay thoſe Foundations, 
and to give that Scope to Learning, as that the 
Building may proſperouſly be ſuperſtructed, and 
that there be no Hindrance to the Progreſs of ſub- 
ſtantial Knowledge. | | 

The wiſeſt of the Heathens, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, have not thought this Buſineſs unworthy 
their ſincereſt Thoughts: Plato hath diſcourſed 
at Jarge, in ſeveral Places, the Duty of Parents, 
and of Tutors, as to the Education of Children; 
but eſpecially in his Books of Commonweals, and 
of Laws. Ariſtotle hath diſcourſed the Neceſſity 
and Utility of the Education of Children, in his 
eighth Book of Politicks. Plutarch hath left us 
an entire Diſcourſe about this Argument in his 
Morals. Quintilian, among the Romans, hath 
ſhewn us, in his firſt Book of his Inſtitutions, how 
Children from their very Infancy are to be edu- 
cated, in order to their greater Proficiency in good 
Learaing, whether Philoſophy or Oratory. And 
how deep Impreſſions the Neglect of the Educa- 
tion of Youth in the Roman Eſtate made upon 
Perſius (as that which abode the ſudden downfal of 
it from its higheſt Glory which at that Time it en- 
joyed) we have: a full Teſtimony of, in ſeveral of 
thoſe learned Satires he hath left us, the Arguments 
of his abiding Praiſe. All which Sentiments of the 
Græcians and Romans are but Deſcants upon Mo- 
ſes's plain Song, and Gloſſes upon that Text, 
wherein he commends to us the Education of 
Children in Wiſdom and Knowledge, as one of 
the Corner: ſtones of an abiding and flouriſhing 
Church or Commonwealth. 


SECT. 
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DVU as all excellent Things are difficult, for 
what hath no Difficulty is worth no Com- 
mendation: So this of Education in general, and 
eſpecially the laying of the firſt Principles in the 
tendereſt Years, wherein the Love and Liking of 
Knowledge and Books for the future is planted 
to its greateſt Advantage. The wiſe Lord Veru- 
lam, in his Eſſay of Education, takes Notice how 
hard a Thing it is to be bred up a Scholar. M. 
Ficinus, in his Treatiſe de Studioſorum ſanitate tu- 
ends, begins his Book with this Conſideration, of 
the Difficulty to attain to that which deſerves the 
Title of a learned Man: His Words are theſe ; 
Quicunque iter illud aſperum arduumque & longum 
ingrediuntur, quod quidem vix tandem ad excelſum 
| Novem Muſarum Templum affiduo labore perducit, 
novem omnino itineris hujus ducibus indigere videntur: 
Quorum primi quidem tres in calo, tres ſequentes in 
animo, poſtremi tres in terrd. Principio, in cæœlo 
Mercurius, ut inveſtigando Muſarum iter aggredia- 
mur, vel impellit, vel adhortatur : fiquidem Mercu- 
rio tributum eft inveſtigationis omnis officium. Deinde 
Phebus ipſe & quærentes animos & res quæſitas 
ſplendore uberrimo fic illuſtrat, ut perſpicue quod 
querebatur, d nobis invematur. Accedit gratigſſima 
Venus, Gratiarum mater, atque almis omnino lætiſque 
radiis ſuis rem omnem adeo condit & ornat, ut quic- 
quid & inſtigante Mercurio quæſitum fuit, & mon- 
ftrante Phebo jam erat inventum, miriſica quadam & 
falutari venuſtate Veneris circumfuſum, delefiet ſem- 
per & profit. Sequuntur tres itineris hujus duces in 
animo, videlicet voluntas ardens & ſtabilis, acumen 
ingenii, memoria tenax. Tres in terrd poſtremi ſunt ; 
prudentiſſimus paterfamilias, probatiſſimus præceptor, 
* Ficinus De ſtudioſ. val. c. 1. 


medicus 
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medicus peritiſſimus. Abſque his novem ducibus ad 
ipſum Novem Muſarum Templum nemo pervenire 
vel potuit vel poterit unquam. |[ He that venters into 
that cragged, ſteep, and tedious Road, which 
will at lait, through conſtant and laborious Travel, 
bring him to the Temple of the Nine Muſes, fitu- 
ated on a lofty Mountain, has need of no leſs than 
nine Guides to conduct him. Of which three are 
in Heaven; three in the Soul; and three on 
Earth. Of the three celeſtial Guides, the firſt is 
Mercury, who excites or encourages us to begin- 
our Search after Knowledge : For the Office of 
Inveſtigation belongs entirely to Mercury. The 
next to him is Apollo, who both irradiates our Un- 
derſtandings while we are ſeeking, and alfo caſts 

a proper Portion of Light on the Things forget, 
fo as to make them clear to our Perception. The 
third is Venus, Patent of the Graces ; who fo de- 
corates and ſeaſons the whole with the ſoft kindly 
Beams of her divine Beauty, that what Mercury 
1 * us to ſeek, and Apollo directed us to 
ind, when cloathed in the attractive Grace, and 
improved by the uſeful Charms of Venus, be- 
comes at once productive of Pleaſure and Utility. 
The three Guides in the Soul are, a ſtrong and 
ſtedfaſt Deſire, a Brightneſs of Underſtanding, and 
a tenacious Memory. | ? = 
The three earthly Guides are, a prudent Father 
of the Family, an experienced Teacher, and a 
fkilful Phyſician. POND -— ppp 
Without theſe nine Guides, no one ever was, 
or will be able to arrive at the Temple of the Nine 
, Muſes.] I ſhall not ſpeak to each of theſe ; only 
to let People ſee how difficult a Thing it is to be 
a Scholar, I ſhall touch upon theſe three Things. 
Firſt, How few are able to be made Scholars ; 
and yet that every Perſon, that hath the leaſt of 
Man in him, is deſirous to leave ſome ING 
rom 
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from Learning to his Poſterity. In the next Place, 
the Difficalty of attaining to Learning ariſes from 
the Inſufficiency of many that undertake the Edu- 
cation of Youth, and that in order to the Univer- 
ſities. . This is occaſioned by this, that too too 
often the Teaching of a Grammar School is the 
ordinary Refuge that deſperate Perſons as to any 
other Employment in good Learning betake them- 
ſelves to; whilſt but a few know themſelves ſuited 
with intellectual and moral Abilities, and fewer 
have that Encouragement; when they undertake 
it, their Pains deſerve. | 

The greateſt Difficulty is behind, which ariſes 
from the Inſufficiency of that Method, which 
Cuſtom hath introduced and confirmed, as being, 
de facto, unſuitable to the effecting in any ordinary 
Compaſs of Time of ſo noble a Deſign, as to make 
Youthin two or three Years do ſomewhat, that may 
render Youth glorious to itſelf, and admirable 
with thoſe of riper Years. Theſe are the Diffi- 
culties, that for the moſt Part hinder the Im- 
provement of Youth in good Learning, which 
were they carefully prevented, a Child might do 

more in a Month or two, than ordinarily they at- 
tain to in the Compaſs of the ſame Years.” For 
is it not in trivial Grammar Schools ſeen, that 
there is little more done in ſeven or eight Years, 
than the learning of the Accidence-and Grammar, 
with ſome ſmall Portions of three or four Claſſick 
Authors; and the Greek Grammar, with half a 
Score Chapters of the. New Teſtament; whereas 
in that Time ſeveral good Authors might be turn- 
ed in ſuccum & ſanguinem ¶ into Juice and Blood, ] 
and the Stile digeſted in the Lad, whether of 
Proſe or Verſe. If therefore any be ſo happy, as 
to contribute ought for the Relief of ſo publick 
a Loſs, not to ſay a publick Wrong, inſtead of 
being cenſured as too * a Preſumption, I * 
n wit 
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with candid Perſons it may paſs for a well intend- 
ed Purpoſe to ſerve the Generation he lives in. 
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HE firſt Hindrance in the Education of 

Children, eſpecially where Learning is aim- 
ed at, is the Paucity of thoſe, who indeed are fit- 
ting to undertake the Inſtruction of Children. 
Every learned Man is not ſuited thereto: Such a 
one muſt not only be a Humaniſt, as to that 
Part of Learning called Humanity Studies ; but a 
Humaniſt in Manners; for his Meekneſs and Pru- 
dence in the Government of Youth ; and eſpeci- 
ally of a complaiſant Humour, whereby he may 
be delighted in by his Pupil. Now that he may 
be thoroughly engaged to his Buſineſs, the Pa- 
rents Bounty is to be ſuch, as that there may be 
no Miſpriſton in the Tutor, that his Pains are not 
rewarded, and that the Parent may obſerve all 
Love and Pains in the Tutor towards his Child. 
Antoninus the Philoſopher, in his Meditations 
ſpeaking of Tutors, tells us, A Man ought not 
to think much of being at Charge with Tutors.“ 
His Words are theſe in Dr. Caſaubon's Tranſlation. 
© I learned of my great Grandfather, both to fre- 
quent publick Schools and Auditories; and to 
get me good and able Teachers at Home; and 
that I ought not to think much, if upon ſuch 
Occaſions I were at exceſſive Charges And 
Plutarch's + Report of the Philoſopher's De- 
mand of a thouſand Drachmas of one that brought 
his Son to. be educated by him,. and his Anſwers 
upon the Father's Reply to the Philoſopher, . is. 
known by many. My Buſineſs is not to take No- 
tice of, much leſs to cenſure or direct ought as to 


Antoninus Medit, I. 1. + Plutarch te H. &ywyic. 
| | | the 
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the Care of publick Schools, where either there 
are ſpecial Curators, or as to the Nation, where 
the Laws of the Land have taken Care of the De- 
ſignment of Perſons to that publick Truſt; but 
principally to ſpeak to thoſe, who have private Tu- 
tors for their Children in their Families, and who 


are able to engage and reward thoſe they employ 


in a Buſineſs of ſo great Concernment. When 
this Care of a Tutor is duly taken, the greateſt 
Care of the Parents is diſpatched. 


S T. F. 


UT there is a fecond Conſideration, that 
makes the Education of Youth difficult, and 


that is the Indocibleneſs of Youth itſelf. Nzhit. 


dices faciefve invitd Minerva. Never attempt to 
force Nature.] Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurins. 
[A Mercury is not made of every Sort of Wood.“ 
Now though it be true, that there be few Chil- 
dren that are naturally Ideots, but have Wit, and 
Pregnancy too, that, if rightly taken hold of, 
may be managed to great and noble Purpoſes, as 
the Author of the Differences of Wits hath diſ- 
courſed at large; yet of many very few are diſ- 
poſed to Learning. For if it ſhould be ſo, that 
every one's Indoles or Ingenium lay the ſame Way, 
the moſt, if not all, were to be improved to the 
ſame Kind, and then the End of Education, which 
is the Help of civil Society, would be loſt: For 
if the whole Body were the Head, or the Eye, 
where would the Body be? Herein therefore lies 
the ſpecial Prudence and Dexterity of a wiſe Tu- 
tor, to be able to diſcern whether the Child be 


A Proverb uſed by the Antients to fignify, that tis in vain 
to attempt Learning where there is no Capacity : For Art can 
do no more than ſhape and poliſh thoſe Materials which Na- 
ture alone mult previouſly furniſh, | 

lv at C 2 Bookiſh 
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Bookiſh; and what Preſages there are of a plodding 
Temper; which are the proper Soil, and gooey 
Ground of Education. For though Quickneſs o 
Parts, Nimbleneſs of Apprehenſion and Invention, 
are hugely advantageous, where the Perſon hath 
that Compoſedneſs of Body and Mind, as to pauſe, 
to recollect, and ruminate withal ; yet where that 
Compoſedneſs of Spirit is wanting, and Mercury 
is not fixed, there will ſcarce ever be an Arrival 
at that Part of Knowledge, which depends on 
Judgment in reading and extracting from Authors. 
Whatever Flouriſhes there may be in common 
Diſcourſe, the beſt thereof will be no better, than 
the bringing forth of Ends of Gold and Silver, 
a Rhaplody and Exerciſe of Pocket Learning; 
wherein, if you hold ſuch a Perſon, after he is 
come to Years, to any fixed Argument, you will 
be able to ſound and tathom him in half an Hour, 
as well as in a Month's Diſcourſe. Now to make 
ſome Gueſs at this Temper I ſpeak of, the School- 
maſter will eaſily perceive it by this, that the Per- 
{on is likely to abide with a Book, when he is 
elder, that can continue, and is not immediately 
weary of the ſame Book, ſuitable ro his Meaſure, 
when he is younger. Thoſe that whilſt they are 
Children will be weary of one Book, when they 
have read two or three Lines; when they are elder, 
will ſcarce perſuade themſelves to read above two 
or three Leaves; and then thoſe Cenſures, which 
of old were taken up, will fall upon ſuch a one. 
Nuſquam eſt qui ubique efft. Aliquis in omnibus, nul- 
lus in ſingulis [He that is every where, is no 
where. A Smatterer at every Thing, good at no- 
thing.] nr] 
T his therefore being the principal Thing to be 
attended to; when a Child ſhall be found out in 


ſuch a Meaſure bookiſh and plodding, the Tutor 
7 © ® Senec. Epiſt. 2. 


hath 
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hath the ſureſt Preſages, that whatſoever Pains 
ſhall be laid out upon him, the Increaſe will an- 
ſwer the Coſt and Pains both of Maſter and Scho- 
Jar. Whereas on the contrary, the Generality of 
Children that are uſually ſent to Grammar Schools 
out of the Fondneſs of Parents, and received from 
the Credit or Covetouſneſs of the School-maſters, 
are ſuch, who, inſtead of loying, loath their Books; 
and whilſt they ſtay, ſhew all Diſreſpect to that 
for which they come; that, were it not for the Rod, 
or Ferula (very unſuitable to ingenuous Minds) 
they would ſcarce take a Book in their Hands. 
And what can be expected from ſuch ? Theſe, 
Tempers are ſo far for ever, whilſt ſuch, to be 
improved to the Honour of Learning or their 
Maſters; as that the beſt Menage of them is this, 
not to abuſe Time and Pains upon them, but to 
diſmiſs them to ſuch inferior Tutors, as ſhall di- 
rect them to true Orthography, and into ſome to- 
lerable Inſight into Arithmetick, or practical Geo- 
metry; and as for ought elſe, till their Indoles to 
Books appears riper, to let them alone without 
further burthening of them. For to preſs them 
further than Nature encourages, is but to bring 
that Defamation upon Learning amongſt Youth, 
which was once given by a Perſon of great Name 
in this Nation when he was a Child, That Books 
were only made to cauſe little Boys to be whipr. 
The want of Ability to diſcern this, and Courage 
to repreſent. it to Parents, is that which bri 
the greateſt Reproach upon publick Schools, and 
makes the Lives of Tutors ſo unpleaſant. Yet 
may we not abſolutely conclude ſo of Children, 
that between ſeven and ten Years of Age come not 
to a Love and Liking of their Books ; for after- 
ward they may fall in with' it, as appears in the fa- 
mous Inſtance of Foſeph Scaliger, as it is reported 


in the Life of him, publiſhed by the noble Hein 


las; 
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us; that he was ſo backward in his Childhood, 
and a great Part of his Youth, as that Julius Sca- 
liger, his Father, deſpaired of his doing any thing 
worthy of his Name, ever after; but applying 
himſelf to Study when he was about eighteen Years 
of Age, he hath left a Memory as great for Learn- 
ing in Europe, as Varro enjoyed in the Roman Com- 
monwealth, and Territories thereunto belonging. 


e. 


HAT which I ſhall principally inſiſt on, ſhall 
* be to give my Thoughts of the Method of 
Teaching the firſt Rudiments of Learning. Tho“ 
ſome Children may be initiated, and worthy to be 
taken into the Care of the greateſt and diſcreeteſt 
Men, when they are four or five Years old ; yet 
we will ſuppoſe the Child, whoſe Pregnancy be- 
gins to appear, as an Encouragement to his Tutor, 
to be ſix Years of Age, or upwards. For by that 
Time Children begin to be ſenſible of Encourage- 
ment, and Diſpraiſe, of common Senſe, and con- 
ſequently of Exhortation and Direction. I will ſup- 

ſe them inſtructed to read the Englih Tongue 
intelligibly to themſelves and others. And tho” 
Mothers, or inferior Perſons, uſe to take that 
Burden upon them, yet where the Child gives any 
Hopes of Eminency in Knowledge, the greateſt 
Care of the Father, or of ſome very underftand- 
ing Perſon, ought to be had in directing that Per- 
fon, that ſhall be more conſtantly employed in the 
inſtructing of the Child, that there be no ſuch 
Miſtakes committed, as to diſhearten or weary the 
Child in its firſt Attempts upon Books; but with 

all Sweetneſs it be drawn on, that the Book ma 
be made a Delight and Pleaſure at the firſt. Above 
all, that thoſe Things be not inſtilled, by inferior 
Perſons, which when more knowing ſhall be em- 
| | ployed 
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ployed about him, ſhall find it too great a Diffi- 
culty, to make him either to forget, or break off. 
Therefore, ſeeing Pronunciation is not only the 
greateſt Ornament of Reading, but alſo in Speech; 
the firſt Thing that the Tutor's Care ſhould be 
about Children, is to give them the true Pronun- 
ciation of their Letters, and eſpecially of the Vow- 
els. And tho? this may ſeem ſomewhat beneath a 
Philoſopher, or a ſerious Man's Care, yet ſuch hath 
been the after Inconveniencies, as that Fathers and 
Maſters, that regard any Thing of this Nature, 
would redeem the Inconvenience at no ſmall Rate. 
For ſometimes, where Prudence is not uſed in 
theſe ſmall Concerns, there are ſuch Diſcourage- 
ments put upon the Child, as that a Diſtaſte grows 
upon it between him and his Tutor, or a Liſtliſneſs 
to his Book, becauſe the Child is not able to think 
or know when he is in the Right. As the Pro- 
nunciation of Letters ought to be minded, ſo the 
Tone and Accent of Words (which well-ſpoken 
Men are the only Standard of) that the Syllables 
be neither too haſtily, nor tooſlowly pronounced, but 
that a due Time be given thereto; for he that can 
pronouncea Word orderly of three or four Syllables, 
is next door to pronounce ' gracefully a Sentence. 
Another Thing, I would commend to-the Care of 
thoſe that teach Children, both in Exgliſb, and in 
Grammar Schools in the Country, is, betimes to 
uſe them to ſuch a moderate Tone in Pronuncia- 
tion of their Words, as neither to ſmother them 
by ſhutting their Lips; and, on the other hand, 
not to be offenſive to. the Ears of their Hearers 
with their Noiſe; but ſo to read, as to grace them- 
ſelves, and todelight their Hearers : Which Thing 
I mention, becauſe I found it as much obſerved 
and remarked in a Child, in reading a Stanza in 
Spencer's Fairy Queen, as any other of his particu- 
lar Attainments, which were obſervable to as con- 
| | | ſidering 
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fidering a Man, and as great a Philoſopher as we 
have in theſe Parts of the Kingdom“. But above 
this, that the Argument of this Section is worth 
the Remark, we may perceive by Quintilian, in 
that he hath a whole Chapter in his Inſtitutions, 
DeYJiteris & earum poteſtate + [Of Letters, and 
their Power. ] 


ere. 

T HE Child being now ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the Diſtinction of Syllables, and being able 
to pronouhce his Words tonically in the Engliſh 
Tongue, we judge him fit to be initiated in the 
Latin Tongue; where the Reading of the Latin will 
be eaſy, only the Tone and Accent is to be direct- 
ed by his Tutor, which eaſily he may ſuggeſt by 
reading or pronouncing the Latin Words to him. 
The firſt Thing I would have the Tutor take care 
of, with his private Scholar (for to ſuch I parti- 
cularly ſpeak) is to take care not to burthen the 
Child with abſtract Rules, eſpecially not to give 
him Parts to learn; becauſe abſtract Rules are oy 
unintelligible to ſuch, as requiring fome Exerciſe 
in Judgment, which, for want of Converſe with 
Particulars, a Child cannot poſſibly have ; and to 
beware of Parts, becauſe they may too much tire 
the freſh Spirits of the Child ; but that by fre- 
_ Rehearſal of thoſe natural Principles of 
rammar, as Number, Caſes, and Tenſes, and 
demonſtrating them by Things and Actions, he 
commends them to the Judgment, and imprints 
them in the Underſtanding of his Scholar, with 
Love and Delight. If he finds his Pupil intelli- 
gible, by reaſon of Years, and an Apprehenſion 
ſuitable thereto, he may begin with {ome of the 
principal Rules of the Accidence ; but, let it be 
his principal Care, to give them in a Way that 
Sir 7. Browne of Norwich, Quint. Inſtitut. I. 1. c. 6. 
| common 
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common Senſe may apprehend them. For there 
is nothing more clogs and dulls the intellectual 
Faculty, than to have a Company of Rules, which 
the Child repeats as a Parrot; whereas, if he un- 
derſtands the Things he is about, it begets a De- 
light, and creates Induſtry; for the intellectual 
Faculty doth covet nothing more than Know- 
ledge: And he that in his Teaching obſerves this 
general Direction, ſhall never fail to win over his 
Scholar to him, and to oblige him to himſelf. 
As for the Accidence therefore, let the Maſter 
judge what is natural Grammar, and founded in 
our very Faculties; and let thoſe Rules, that are 
moſt proportionate thereto, be firſt ſuggeſted to 
the Child. And thus his Eugliſb Tongue, and the 
Grammar thereof, will not only be made more uſe- 
ful to him, but he will have a Key to all Gram- 
mars, in that the natural Part of Grammar is the 
ſame in all Languages whatſoever. If the Child 
be ſuch as ſhews any Hopes of future Pregnancy, 
when he hath learned one Declenſion, and the In- 
dicative Mood of one Conjugation, ſo as thereby 
to underſtand” the Nature of Numbers, Caſes, 
Tenſes, and Perſons, all which have their Founda- 
tion in Nature, and are intelligible to ordinary Ca- 

Aacities ; let him pauſe there a while; and by that 
Time the one and the other are made familiar to 

him, the other Declenſions and Moods will eaſily 
be apprehended. Whereas, whilſt that we go or- 
dinarily to teach one upon another the five Declen- 
ſions ; and when we come to the Verbs, to teach 
them in every Conjugation and Mood, we do but 
confound the Memories of Children, and their 
Apptehenſions of Things; which if ler alone for 
ſome Time, and they employed in ſome Latin 
Context, we ſhould ſee the remaining Declenſions 
and Conjugations indent one with another, and 


be a Key to introduce them to an eaſier Appre- 
A D henſion, 
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henſion, and ſurer retaining of what follows. And 
thus I would entertain the Child for the firſt Year, 
and only increaſe this Knowledge of Rules, as 
Occaſion in Reading ſhall offer itſelf. 


SECT. VII. 


FTHIS being premiſed, which is to be inſinu- 
ated not at once, or to be done as his only 
Entertainment ; I conceive it moſt ſuitable to the 
Child, as ſoon as it can read Laiin Words, that 
he be put to ſome Latin Context; and here let the 
Author be as facile as may be, whether you con- 
ſider the Senſe or the Style ; for where the Periods 
A be ſhort, where the Nominative Caſe in Situation 
4! goes immediately before the Verb, where the 
Subſtantive is next Door to the Adjeftive, there 
—_ ,. is no Difficulty to the Underſtanding to obſerve 
them, no need of ranging to find them out; but 
as ſoon as the Eye is off. one Word, the next is 
that which in Order of Conſtruction 1s to be at- 
tended to. And here I would commend for Latin 
or Greek the Goſpel of St. John, which is ſo eaſy 
in the Latin, and eſpecially in the vulgar Tran- 

ſlation, as that none can poſſibly render any thin 
more eaſy and familiar for Latin than that. The 
Words are very rarely obſolete, but full and proper 
ſo as that when a Child is able to conſtrue half a 
dozen Chapters or more,he will get more Acquaint- 
ance with Nouns and Verbs, -with the two firſt 
Concords, than half a Years learning the Accidence, 
and conning over the Rules of Grammar ; which 
being done, the remaining Declenſions and Moods 
will be ſo facilitated to the Apprehenſion of the 
Child, as having met with again and again the 
moſt of them, with the, greateſt Delight he will 
digett them ; and that other Exerciſe of Children, 
to decline the Noun Subſtantive with the Adjective, 
; | will 
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will have no Difficulty at all. So that there will 
be an eaſy Introduction to the making of Latin, 
from the Acquaintance it hath had with the ſeve- 
ral Inſtances of Conſtruction in Reading; eſpeci- 
ally if any of the Verſes of thoſe Chapters he hath 
formerly read in Latin be put to him ; for, what 
between Memory and Judgment, the Uncouth- 
neſs of it (which others are affrighted with, who 
have only the Benefit of abſtract Rules) is taken 
off, and they begin to pleaſe themſelves with their 
own good Luck, in hitting oft-times upon what 
is right; which by Frequency, and every Day, by 
the bye, having the Notions and Rules of Gram- 
mar ſuggeſted to them, they with exceeding Eaſe 
reſolve all into Rules, according to Art. 

But when you begin to initiate a Child in -any 
Latin Author, and accordingly when you begin 
to teach any Language, give him the diſtinct Sig- 
nification of every particular Word, and cauſe him 
ſo to render it again, that he may apprehend every 
Word in its own native Force. For though it 
may ſeem tedious to the Teacher, and uncouth to 
any that ſhall hear a Child ſo render a Period, yet 
the Advantage is great to the Child, in that the 
more ſimple the Notions are he is to be trained up 
in, the eaſier and the more fully he apprehends 
them. By this he increaſes in a copia verborum, 
the Foundation of Language ; the Want whereof, 
is the great Defect in the moſt Schools; for with- 
out this particular Notice of Words, when he 
comes to meet them any where elſe, he will be a 
Stranger to them, and-except he finds them in the 
ſame Conſtruction, as the . nominative Caſe 
with the Verb, the ſame Subſtantive with the Ad- 
jective, he will not be able to make any Uſe of 
the words: Whereas every Word being particularly 
apprehended, whatever Part of Speech it is, it is 
accommodate to his r and uſeful as 

2 to 
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to the main of its Signification, whereyer he af- 
terwards ſhall meet with it. This Care need not 
long be uſed; for as the Underſtanding of the 
Child grows ſtronger (which it will be by the more 
particular Obſervance of Words at firſt) the Child 
will ſee the Eaſe of obſerving Concords, and will 
not admit of that Trouble any longer, than indeed 
it is for the Advantage of himſelf. 

To confirm what the Intendment of this Section 
is, the Uſe of an Author, and the Neceſſity of a 
copia verborum, 1 ſhall only add an Inſtance or two. 
When I myſelf had, for ſeven or eight Years, been 
educated in the Free- ſchool at Canterbury, Dr. Me- 
ric Caſauben, whoſe Name is great amongſt all 
learned Men, but particularly venerable, and with 
all Gratefulneſs to be acknowledged by myſelf ; 
taking a particular Notice of me, he took me into 
his Family, where he ſhewed the Love and Care 
of a Tutor to me in my Studies; from whoſe 
Houſe I immediately went when I was admitted in 
Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge. Tho' I was 
then in the upper Claſs of the School, had ſo far 
learned my Grammar Latin and Greek, and could, 
as ordinarily it was performed by others, make a 
Theme and a Verle, yet by reaſon I never had the 
Acquaintance with any conſiderable Portion of any 
Author, either Proſe or Verſe, my Knowledge 
both in the Latin and Greek Tongues was ſo tri- 
fling, as that it amounted to little or nothing ; 
whereupon, in order to the attaining of the Latin 
and Greek Tongues, his Buſineſs was to commend 
an Author in Latin, moſt accommodate to my 
Abilities, and the Author he choſe for the Latin 
was Quintus Curtius, which in his Houſe I read 
over, ſo as to obſerve the Senſe of every Word; 
and in Greek he charged me with the reading the 
Goſpels in the New Teſtament. Theſe he left 
with me, as the Exerciſe of my own Induſtry, 8 

: or 
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for the Trial of my own Abilities; whereas in 
Greek he particularly went over with me Homers 
Batrachomyomachia, and ſeveral Verſes in Theognis , 
and in Latin, he inſtructed me in Virgil's fecond 
Eneid, and two of Cicero's Orations againſt Cati- 
line; all which he particularly concerned himſelf 
in; he cauſed me to learn accurately without Bock. 
Thoſe other Pieces of Curtius, and the Greek Teſ- 
tament, he only now and then, to obſerve my Di- 
ligence, would a little poſe me in; by which 
Means I began to underſtand ſomewhat in the 
Greek and Latin Tongues, and with ſome Facility 
to write Latin, and to conceive what it was to 
have a Style. That which I have more particularly 
rehearſed, a Gentleman that had his Education 


at Weſtminſter School, and was afterwards Fellow + 


in Trinity College, confirmed to me; in telli 
me, that till he came to read an Author, and to 
turn that in ſuccum & ſanguinem [into Juice and 
Blood] he never did any thing in making of La- 
tin; neither was he able, by all his Rules, and his 
former Exerciſes, to judge what Latin, either as 
to Style or Elegancy, meant. As ſoon, therefore, 
as it is poſſible, let the Child be acquainted with 
an Author, that hence he may attain a copia ver- 
borum, and Phraſe. 

When the Child hath diſpatched ſix or . ſeven 
Chapters in this Goſpel, and in the plaineſt Latin 
Context the Tutor can make Choice of for his 
Pupil ; then if you do not divert him to any other 
Language, you may initiate him in any good Au- 
thor, either Virgil, Saluſt, or Terence. Yet ſee as 
not to diſcontinue him to his firſt Author, but that 
every Day at leaſt once you exerciſe him therein; 
for the Advantage will be great, from the Under- 
ſtanding he hath in the Phraſe already attained to. 

But here, by the way, let this be obſerved by 
all private Tutors, not to engage them in their 
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Books (eſpecially till they come to have a Guſto of 
the Sweetneſs of their Books) any longer, than the 
Tutor is converſing with his Scholar, to charge 
them with no Taſks or Parts, but only to engage 
their Intention to what the Tutor ſhall ſpeak, while 
he is converſing with them (and if the Child be 
pregnant, and finds any Pleaſure in his Book 
and Tutor's Company:) Then let the Child know, 
that when he is weary, or perceived to be ſo, he 
may have Leave to go to his more childiſh Sports. 
No Child is always diſpoſed alike ; half a quarter 
of an Hour indiſpoſes at ſome Time, more than 
half an Hour at another. Whatever Conſtraint 
the Tutor ſha} uſe to his Pupil, let it not be this, 
to make him ſtay longer at his Book than ordi- 
nary, by way of Puniſhment, leſt the Remedy turn 
into Poiſon. | | 

Whereas I commended an Author to the Child, 
and one of theſe we call Claflick Authors; I did 
it upon this Account, that the Maſter being fa- 
miliar with the Conceptions of the Author, and 
ready and dextrous in expreſling the Senſe of it in 
the Engliſh, he may as eaſily inſtil the Senſe of a 
Period in Virgil or Ovid, as of Cato, or the moſt 
trivial Author; and by being converſant in them, 
the Authority of the Author will make the Child 
that underſtands him, more ſpiritful that he is put 
ſo fuddenly to it, and the Ule will be great after- 
wards. 

The Child having proceeded thus far, to have 
got ſome conſiderable Acquaintance with the con- 
_—_— of the Latin Tongue, as to have gone over 
one of the Goſpels in Latin, and the like Quan- 
tity of Context in any Latin Author ; then it will 
be a fit Seaſon, by little and little, to apply what 
Rudiments of Grammar he hath been inſtructed 
in; and, by little and little, to ſuggeſt the remain- 
ing Part of the Declenſions and Moods, and the 

| Nature 
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Nature of the remaining Parts of Speech; yet ſo 
as not to taſk him with them, but to ſhew him 
the Uſe of them, in parſing one Verſe or Period 
in an Author at a Time; which, according as his 
Pregnancy is, will be imbibed faſter or ſlower; 
but to the loweſt Capacities it will be with much 
more Delight and Eaſe, than the abſtract Rules 
can poſſibly be, before the Child is acquainted 
with the Context of Latin, to the quickeſt Appre- 
henſion. | Sign 27 

And by this Time you may begin to inure him 
to ſpeak Latin, by * with him; which will 
be the beſt and moſt delightful Method to make 
Latin; for if the Child learns and underſtands to 
put but the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, in a 

ueſtion or Anſwer of two or three Words, he 
will ſoon be able to do it in a perfect Propoſition; 
and by uſing the moſt familiar Queſtions and An- 
ſwers, his own Judgment will direct him to Con- 
ſtructions of more Length and Concern, till he 
comes to tranſlate, to underſtand an Author, and 
to attain a Style. % 1 


What further remains to the compleating of this 
Eſſay, ſhall be left to what further Experiments 1 
ſhall make, by the Progreſs of my Child, in the 
Uſe of thoſe Means Nature ſhall, pro re nats, 
ſuggeſt to my Obſervance, and to what ſhall neceſ- 
ſarily be added to the Particulars in the Narrative. 

As this firſt Attempt ſhall find Acceptance 
with thoſe, whoſe Judgments are to be eſteemed, 
I ſhall concern myſelf more or leſs, for the future, 
to perfect my Thoughts about this Argument, and 
not to think it any way beneath myſelf, and the 
Account I am to give of my Time to thoſe I 
owe any Account thereof. 

That this Eſſay is not a Chimera, or roman- 
tick Fancy, but the Product of a real philoſophi- 


cal 
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cal Attempt, if the Improvement of the firſt Years 
of Children in their Education may be accounted 
ſuch, I ſhall evidence by the Narrative. And 
there is no diſputing againſt an Experiment. For 
my Intention was, in my Effay, not to draw an 
imaginary .Scheme of Education, in laying the 
firſt Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, which will 
hold as well in Greek or Hebrew, as in the Latin, 
for the ſame Years ; and then to boaſt what Feats 
it might do; but having actually followed Nature 
in all I could, and finding a proportionable Suc- 
ceſs to my Attempts, the Experiment I have made 
is the- Teſtimony of the Validity of the propoſed 
Method ; which is the beſt way of philoſophical 
Inſtruction, from Matter of Experiment to draw 
Rules. And that the Narrative is de fa#o true, 
the Neighbourhood about me, where there are 
Perſons of Honour, Judgment, and Learning, 
have ſufficiently ſatisfied and pleaſed themſelves 
with; ſome whereof have been pleaſed to honour 
the Child with their Teſtimonies in Writing, of 
which ſome of ſpecial Remark, in their own 
Words, ſhall be annexed to the Cloſe of the Nar- 
rative. wy <a * + hee 
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A NARRATIVE of what Knowledge WILLIAM 
WOTTON, when he was Six Years of Age, 
attained unto, upon the Improvement of: thoſe 
Rudiments mentioned in the foregoing Eſjay, 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues. 


THAT which I have to ſay of my Son, Wil- 
| liam Wotton, who, Auguſt 12, laſt ' paſt, 
compleated the ſixth Tear of his Age, is to give 
an Account of my Education of him, and what 
Progreſs he made in Learning by the Time he 
compleated thoſe Years. For the firſt three Years 
and a half of his Age, I had not the leaſt Thoughts 
of engaging him to Learning, above what'other 
ordinary Children are employed in; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe; till about that Time, he was of as 
mfirm and weak a State of Body, as the weakeſt 
Children, that have any Hopes of Life or Health 
for the future. Another Ground of not entertain- 
ing any extraordinary, or ſcarce probable, Hopes 
of improving him to any Excellency in Learning, 
was the Experience I had of his elder Brother; 
who, tho* of Wit and Fancy, and Pregnancy ſuf- 
ficient for Action or Buſineſs, according to his 
Years, equal to moſt of his Equals in Age, * 
was from his Infancy as much diſaffected to Books, 
and Letters, as any I ever met with; and when I 
uſed all Methods, both of my own, and other 
Mens, of engaging him to his Book, I ſaw no- 
thing would take Place; but if for ſome Hours or 
Days he could be overcome to attend his Book, 
the Temperature of his Body was ſuch (for into 
nothing elſe I can reſolve it) that a Head-ach, or 

E ſome 
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ſome bodily Diſtemper, did follow upon it ; and 
he being naturally ſubject to a very fiery and ſalt 
Rheum, I ſuppoſe- they ſo inflamed him, when 
his Fancy began to be engaged, and his Blood 
heated, as that he found no Content in Reading or 
Meditation, but that there was a Neceſſity of breath- 
ing out thoſe fiery Particles by Action and Motion. 

But I foon perceived another Temper of Body 
and Mind in this Child I am now ſpeaking of ; 
for as ſoon as that he attained to ſo much Health 
and Strength, as to walk up and down, his firſt 
Delights, and Recreations, 'ſhewed themſelves in 
Books and Letters, or what had the Shew of Books, 
as by his many Queſtions and Inquiries, with other 
Circumſtances, he made manifeſt. The which I 
mention, that Parents, and thoſe that intend to im- 


prove their Children for Learning betimes, ſhould 


obſerve; for Nature commonly ſhews itſelf by theſe 
genuine Intimations of itſelf, which are without 
Fraud or Guilt. | 
When my Son began to be about three Years and 
a half old, by which Time he began to ſpeak ar- 
ticulately, I then began to entertain ſome Thoughts 
of his Education, having more ſeriouſly conſider'd 
of thoſe Indications of his Indoles before men- 
tioned. I obſerved, whenever he ſaw me with a 
Book in my Hand, the Child' would come to me, 
and ſhewed a more than ordinary Deſire after, 
and Delight in the, Book ; and when he faw any 
Letter greater than other, he would be very inqui- 
ſitive what it was, and the Signification of it; and 
oft· times would divert me to a very pleaſant La- 
bour, to ſatisfy his Curioſity, and tell him what 
the Letter was. Whereupon, not to quench his 
Curioſity, but as far as I could to divert the Trou- 
ble from myſelf, I ſometime chalked upon the 
Walls, or writ ina very large Character, the great 
Letters, which I firſt acquainted him with; which 
$28, | were 
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were ſo taking with him, as that, my Parionage- 
houſe joining to the Church-yard, where there 
are ſeveral wooden Monuments, inſcribed with the 
Names of the Deceafed in capital Letters, when 
the Air was ſo calm, as that the Wind offended 
not his Eyes, which were very tender till he was 
near five Years of Age, and the Seaſon ſuitable, 
he would ſet himſelf down by thoſe Monuments, 
and there would learn the capital Letters, and 
would delight to tell me, that he could tell me, 
which was A, B, C, upon them. | 
Another Thing that invited me to take a ſpecial 
Notice of him, in order to his Education, was 
this ; that he was of a more than ordinary Me- 
mory. For beſides thoſe ordinary Notices that his 
Mother, or Maid, would hint to him, when they 
would be teaching him ſome remarkable Verſes of 
the Scriptures, which certainly are the moſt neceſ- 
ſary Seeds to be ſown in Children, in that they 
carry along with them the Authority of an unknown 
and incomprehenſible Majeſty ; and withal would 
inſtruct him in the moſt eaſy Parts of the ſacred 
Hiſtory, as to Perſons and Things, he was fo re- 
tentive of what was told him, both as to Queſtions 
and Anſwers, as that I began to conclude he was - 
worth my Care; and that I had far greater Hopes 
of doing him Good in his Book, than I could ever 

entertain of his Brother. | 
Which natural Indication being taken of his 
future Towardlineſs, I defired his Mother, that 
ſhe would begin the very firſt Introduction into 
Letters, and teach him the ſmaller Letters; and 
that, in very ſhort Time, I would free her from 
that Care and Pains, by taking him into my own 
Tuition and Inſtruction. He was under the Care 
of his Mother about three Months, or upwards ; 
but having an Ague the greateſt Part of the while, 
he was not invited ſo of to his Book, as * 
2 wiſe 
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wiſe he had been, and oft-times when he offered 
himſelf, he was not accepted. Yer finding the 
Ague favourable, and we having Hopes it might 
leave him, I would walk with him, as oft as my 
Time and his Health agreed ; and, to make his 
Mother's Pains more eaſy, I would, without Book, 
teach him to know and join a Syllable, firſt of two 
Letters, then of three; which in a ſhort Time be- 
came ſo familiar to him, as that, when he came to 
know the ſmall Letters, his Spelling was ſo eaſy 
to him, as that, at the firſt Sight, he knew how 
to divide Words of two or three Letters in a 
Syllable; and the Tediouſneſs of Spelling, the 
Foundation of true Pronunciation and Writing, 
was quite taken away from him. 

As ſoon as his Ague was removed, and he could 
read a Pſalm or two orderly, whereby I perceived 
that in a great Meaſure the Tediouſneſs of teach- 
ing Letters, and 2 by Book, was over, 
which I could not deſcend to, tho' to my own Son; 
he being then ſame ſix Weeks above four Years 
old, I took him into my own Care, and have now 
this Michaelmas, 1672, had him theſe two Tears: 
How we have ſpent our Time together, I ſhall now . 
relate. | | | 

The firit Thing I endeavoured was, to engage 
him wholly to delight in me and my Company, 
and therefore was careful to remove what was diſ- 
taſteful to him: The Engliſb Character, and little 
Books, the Child loved not, and therefore I taught 
him firſt the Roman or Italian Character, as being 
more delighttul to the Eye, and conſequently more 
taking with him; and becauſe he delighted in 
great Books, I taught him to read in Mr. Buck's 
large Cambridge Bible; ſo that, in a little Time, 
ſtudying to gratity his Fancy, both for Books and 
Place, for he never was ſo well pleaſed, as when 
I took him into. my Study and taught him there, 
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I found he was ſo perfect, as that in a Morning's 
Exerciſe he would read a Chapter, or half a one, 
at the leaſt; and within three Months Time he 
had read over one of the Evangeliſts, and ſeveral 
Pſalms ; ſo that he now could read any ordinary 
Periods at firſt Sight throughout the Bible ; and 
his great Deſire was to read ſomewhat harder. 
And to obſerve the Genius of the Child, when he 
ſaw a long or hard Word, he would encourage 
himſelt thereto, with a more than ordinary Reſo- 
lution, and glory as much in the Conqueſt of it, 
as a Soldier when he hath won the Field; there- 
upon he was curious whatever Book was before 
him, to ſearch out the hardeſt Names; ſo; that 
within four Months Space he began to read with 
Obſervation of Points,. with thoſe Pauſes the Senſe 
requires, and ſuch Qbſervation, as ſhewed he had 
an Underſtanding of the Senſe of what he read, 
as far as can be conceived of his Years. 

In the mean while, I began to ſce what I could 
inſtil in him of his Accidence, in the ordinary 
Road of teaching it; only I obſerved this Method, 
which to this Day I obſerve, and ſhall obſerve, till 
Strength of Body and Mind be fully adequate to 
a greater Taſk, not to lay upon him that Taſk in 
any Meaſure, which in Grammar Schools we call 
ſetting of Leſſons or Parts; but only ſo long to 
challenge and charge his Attention and Obſerva- 
tion, as he is talking with me, and I with him. 
So as that all the reſt of his Time to give to his 


_ childiſh Exerciſes, that when he plays he might not 


be afraid to Play as fearing he ſhould not be pre- 
pared when he comes to me, whereupon he came 


more freſh to his Book afterwards. When there- 
fore I began his Exerciſe in the Accidence, I never 

ut the Book in his Hand to learn ought, but en- 
deavoured by Queſtion and Anſwer, as ſhort as 
might be, to inſtil the Notions of his Accidence 4 
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and when I came to the Declenſions, I would re- 
peat them ſo oſt, till he was able to repeat them 
after me. 

By this Time, he having gotten that Acquaint- 
ance with Letters and Syllables, as to be able to 
read Engliſh very tolerably, intending nothing leſs, 
than the Courſe I took with him fince, this Acci- 
dent fell out. A Friend of mine occaſionally 
coming to my Houſe, and bringing Bucer's Com- 
mentaries on the Goſpel with him ; and laying it 
down upon the Table where we were walking ; 
my Child no ſooner eſpied the Book, but with all 
the Might he had, climbed up by the Form to the 
Table, and would needs be meddling with the 
Book. His Earneftneſs was ſuch, as that my Friend 


was ſo far concerned in it, as that with more than 


ordinary Earneſtneſs he ſaid, 5 What doth this 


Child mean?“ To whom I ' ſuddenly replied, | 


* He is able to read Engliſh, and for ought I 
* know he may read Latin, in that the Charac- 
© ters are the ſame.* Whereupon we opened the 
Book for him, and ſhewed it him; and he read 


_ eaſily ſeveral Monoſyllables, and Words of two 
Syllables, and pronounced them as orderiy as can 


be well ſuppoſed ; ſo that I apprehended as little 
Pains would acquaint him with the reading of La- 
tin Words, as Thad taken to teach him Exgliſb; 
whereupon I told the Child, and reſolved with 
myſelf, that if he was able to do ſo much, he 
ſhould ſuddenly be put to more. | 
Henceforward I engaged him in the Latin 


Tongue, and leaving off the Accidence in that 
Method that ordinarily Children are trained up in, 
I immediately thought with myſelf to make an 


Experiment, whether Children of his Years might 
not be taught the Latin Tongue as ordinarily 


Children are taught the French and the Italian, 
and without the Torture of Grammar, to make 


them, 
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them, by reading a Latin Book, to underſtand 
Nouns and Verbs, Declenſions and Moods, and 
that without the vaſt Circuit, that ordinarily takes 
up three or four Years, as preparatory to read any 
Latin Author; and to ſee whether Uſe and Cu- 
ſtom in Reading may not bring Children into 
Acquaintance with the Senſe and Subſtance of theſe 
Rules ſooner, than to chew upon thoſe Rules them- 
ſelves only. I willingly acknowledge, that to Per- 
ſons that are of Years of Diſcretion, to learn the 
ſubſtantial and fundamental Elements of Grammar, 
it is the readieſt and certaineſt Way to attain to a 
Language; but whether Children, by oftener ob- 
ſerving the Differences of Nouns and Verbs in 
reading an Author, will not obſerve the Notions 
of the Elements of Grammar more eaſily, by what 
I have obſerved in my Son, makes .the Problem 
the eaſier with Men. 
Here conſidering, that Capacity and Memory 
are chiefly to be conſulted in Children, I conſi- 
dered what Piece of Latin Context was moſt 
portionable to his perceptive Faculty ; and re- 
membering that he had read the Goſpel of St. 
Jobn in Engliſh, I thought that Goſpel in Latin 
would be the moſt taking with him to initiate him 
in the Latin Tongue. What Plutarch, in the Be- 
ginning of the Life of Demoſthenes, ſpeaks con- 
cerning his learning the Greet Tongue in his elder 
Years, that he learned Words by Things; and 
the Story that he knew for Subſtance, he could 
much the eaſier underſtand in the Greek Tongue ; 
the ſame gives us the Method for the apprehend- 
ing of any Language ; and I applied the Rule to 
my Child : For he remembering ſome ſmall Pieces 
of the Senſe in the Engliſh, he many Times, though 
I was ſure he never had met with that Latin Word 
before, when we had done ſome conſiderable Part of 
the Verſe, would give the Eugliſb of it, the Senſe. 
: : neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily leading thereto. But that which more 
eſpecially lead me to that Context in that * 
was this, the Syntax was moſt familiar and ealy ; 
and that which is moſt familiar, is deep enough 
for ſuch Years; and that a copia verborum was 
thereby moſt eafily obtained. Upon the whole, I 
reſolved to initiate him in St. Herome's Tranfla- 
tion of the Goſpel of St. Fohn, where there is lit- 
tle more than Nouns and Verbs, and the Nomina- 
tive Caſe with the Verb ſeldom diſtant one from 
another; ſo that if any thing might be appre- 
hended without any Tediouſneſs, I thought this 
Book the meeteſt of all; and my Defign failed 
me not. {ns 

Hereupon, when my Child was not yet fout 
Years and a half old, I put him to read, and taught 
him to conſtrue the Goſpel of St. Fohn in Latin: 
His firm Perception of Syllables, and his Ability 
to read Engliſh, made this Latin ſoon familiar to 
him ; and the Notices that remained with him; 
ſince his reading the Story in Engh/ſb, made the 
Latin more facile to him. So that in a Quarter 
of an Hour's Time, with conſtruing two Verſes 
at the firſt three or four Times, he was able to 
conſtrue them after me, and to give the Engliſh . 
of any Word alone by itſelf in the two Verſes, 
upon the Mention of any of the Laiin Words. 
When I faw theſe Hopes, my great Care lay with- 
in theſe Bounds; to preſerve a Love and Delight 
in his Book, ſo as it might not be tedious to him; 
to preſerve, above all, his Health, that the In- 
tention of his Mind might not draw his Spirits ſo 
to his Head, either from his Stomach, or his other 
Limbs, .as that either the nutritive, or the Ani- 
mal Faculties, ſhould be weakened, and conſe- 
2 be hindered in the main Deſign. Where- 
ore in the Morning, two Hours after he had read 
his Engliß with me, which uſed to entertain him 


a Quar- 
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a quarter of an Hour, the like Time: I ſpent in 
his Latin, and ſo in the Afternoon. All the reſt 
of the Day I left to. his own Diſpoſe, and charged 
him not to take up his Thoughts with any thing 
of his Book, only that he ſhould mind his Book 
whilſt he was with me. | | 
By this Time I began to conſider, that it was 
my great Buſineſs to oblige him to the utmoſt, 
to delight in my Company above any elſe ; and 
that nothing ought to be omitted that was con- 
ſiſtent with good Manners (which are the only 
Perfection and Varniſh of all intellectual Attain- 
ments) that might further engage him to me, 
and his Book. Accordingly his Love and Affec- 
tions were drawn to me; and my Perſon and 
Company was more deſirable to him than any 
others; and he expected no where more pleaſant 
Entertainment than with me, ſo as his Fancy was 
wholly captived by me, which I improved for his 
Book. For if Gentlemen, whoſe Pleaſure lies in 
their Dogs, make it their Buſineſs to oblige thoſe 
irrational Creatures to attend and follow them ; 
by how much my Pleaſures and Scope were higher 
in the Obligements of my Child, by ſo much I 
thought that it was worth more Care to engage 
him by all poſſible and honeſt Means. Where- 
fore, not als by all encouraging Words whilſt 
he was about his Book, but by letting him un- 
derſtand, that nothing could diſtaſte me, but what 
ſhewed Careleſſneſs and Neglect of Attention on 
his Part; as alſo, after the Diſcharge of his Duty, 
by ſome childiſn Rewards, and Entertainments of 
him, with ſome Exerciſes befitting his Years, to 
which, for ſome Minutes, I thought meet to be em- 
ployed with him; I won him wholly to myſelf. And 
though theſe Obſervations may ſeem trifling, -and 
unworthy of publick Notice, yet ſeeing parvumparve 
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decent [little Things ſuit little Perſons] and tho? 
they are parve res [ſmall Things] yet not parva 
initia [ſmall Beginnings] I ſuppoſe they are not 
to be neglected; and eſpecially if you would train 
up noble Perſons, or thoſe who are of more than 
ordinary Hopes. And ſeeing every one's own 
Child is as great to him as the greateit, I have ſo 
entertained my own hitherto, as that if the nobleſt 
Perſon of his Years was committed to me, I could 
not with more Advantages to his Progreſs accom- 
modate myſelf to him. ; 
Next to his Love and Delight in me, and in his 
Book, my great Care was to obſerve his Health, 
and in order thereunto, that for his Years he might 
enjoy Sleep to the full. For it being obſerved by 
all Naturaliſts, that Children need more than or- 
dinary Sleep, they are to be allowed it; in that if 
their Brains ſhould be too much heated, their Fan- 
cies would ſoon, by firing of them, be dulled and 
dried up; and for the ſame Reaſon, Care ought 
to be taken, that Children be not unneceſſarily 
provoked, ſo as to make them ſtubborn, or quar- 
relſome, or careleſs of all that otherwiſe ſhould 
be regarded by them. Whereas mild and meek 
Speech makes them more complaiſant to all that 
converſe with them, and more apprehenſive and 
retentive of what is ſuggeſted to them. And it 
hath been obſerved by many obſervant Perſons, 
that where School Severities profit one, they ſpoil 
ten ; but in this Caſe the Prudence'of the Tutor is 
principally required. Wherefore let this be obſerved 
all along, that the Child do as ſenſibly underſtand 
the Good-will and Acceptance of his Tutor when 
and where he doth well, as he doth underſtand 
his Tutor's Diſpleaſure upon his Negligence, 
which to ſuch Years ſhould be the whole Compats 


of Severity. 
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When my Child had conſtrued two Chapters 
and upwards in St. Jobn's Goſpel, which he effect- 
ed within leſs than two Months; ſuppoſing that 
Variety might ſomewhat take off the Tediouſneſs 
of one Language, I began to ſhew him the Greek 
Teſtament, and aſked him whether he would learn 
in that, as well as he had done in the Latin. And 
_ obſerving that St. John's Goſpel in Greek was the 
eaſieſt Part of the Greek Teſtament, in that the 
Periods are little; and that he had double Advan- 
tage to read the Greek, to what he had to learn 
the Latin; in that by learning the Engliſh and 
Latin of the Goſpel, his Fancy and Judgment 
would be the greater to the retaining the Greet 
Words, I immediately made Trial, whether his 
Fancy and Apprehenſion would cloſe therewith. 
And in training him up to the Greet Tongue, 
I did not fo much as begin with the Greet Alpha- 
bet, for all together might confound him ; but by 
the Words as they came, ſhewed him the Letters, 
and gave him only the Force or Poteſtas of them, 
under the Names of the Zng/iþ Alphabet; and 
where the Letters were double, as theta, phi, chi, 
I interpreted them to my Child by zh, pb, ch; 
and ſo troubled him not with the Names of Alpba 
or Beta, but told him they were A, 6, c, in Greek : 
And for the Accents, I taught him to pronounce 
them according to the, Accents, as we do our 
Engliſh or Latin, and that the Marks of them 
were only to ſhew him where to raiſe his Voice; 
and by that Time I had read over with him one 
Chapter, he began to perceive, by the Riſe and 
Cadency of the Syllables in the Words, what the 
Uſe of the Accents was, and in little Time, 
without the Names of Grave, Acute, or Circum- 
fiex, he would expreſs the full Force of them. 
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I alſo obſerved the ſame in conſtruing Greek, 
which I had done in Latin, to give him the diſtinct 
Signification of every Word, and cauſed him to 
render each Word by itſelf, which, as before I 
hinted, delivered him from Confuſion, and miſ- 
taking the Adjective for the Subſtantive ; and 
thus laid a ſure Foundation for the Greek Lan- 
guage, a Furniture of him with a copia verborum ; 
the want whereof makes Greek Authors ſo tedious 
to thoſe of riper Years, in that they are neceſſi- 
tated in every Line to turn to their Dictionary, 
and ſometimes oftener ; whereas taking the Ad- 
vantage of the Improvement of a Child's Me- 
mory, which is much ſtronger than a Man's to re- 
tain ſimple Themes and Notions (as we may ſee 
in every Child that within two Months atter it 
comes to ſpeak, gets the Names of all Things it 
converſes with ;) the Child thereby lays up that 
Stock of Words, as that, according to the Growth 
of common Senſe and Judgment, it frames a 
Senſe in Reading according to the Scope of what 
we read, As we may perceive in ourſelves, who, 
when we have any Smattering in the French 
Tongue, from its Agreement with the Latin, 
though we know little or nothing of the French 
Grammar, yet can eaſily frame ſome tolerable 
Senſe of the Author ; ſo eminently conducing to 
Knowledge is the Furniture of a copia verborum. 

Amidit theſe Cares, I took Care alſo not to 
clog nor torture his Memory with the Latin 
Tranſlation when he was to conſtrue the Greek, 
but cauſed him to turn it immediately into Engliſh, 
as in common Schools Youth' are taught to put 
the Greek into Latin; yet ſo, as that he being now 
initiated into the Greek and Latin, when, upon a 
ſecond reading of the Greet, he had forgot the 
Engliſh, I would give it him in Latin to 3 
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both; and when he read any thing in the Latin 
Teſtament, and had forgot the Exgliſb of it, I 
would, where he had read the ſame Verſe or 
Chapter in Greek, render the Word in Greek; fo 
that whenever he read one Language, he had ſome 
Exerciſe in both, and one Language helped and 
{ſtrengthened the other. | 
But above all, both in my teaching him Greek 
and Latin, from the Time I began with him, as 
I never gave him any Taſk while he was from 
me, to get againſt the Time he ſhould come to 
me; ſo whilſt we were together, I always encou- 
raged him to tell me freely and openly when he 
was weary, and would have done, and I always 
gratified him in his Requeſt; conſidering that 
Children by no Means are to be alienated from 
their Book, but that it is ſo to be managed, as 
to be made their greateſt Pleaſure. And there- 
fore, whereas others bribe Children to their Book, 
by Play-days and Hours, -my Endeavour hath 
been to make my Child's Book his Ludus, and his 
Recreation; and that when I would expreſs my 
greateſt Diſpleaſure jo him, I would expreſs it no 
otherwiſe than thus; to tell him I would teach him 
no longer; that he ſhould play up and down in 
the Streets as other Children; by which Means I 
begat, and increaſed in him this Opinion; that it 
was his Honour to learn his Book, and that my 
teaching of him would be more his Pleaſure than 
any body's elſe. | 
To make which Impreſſion the deeper in him, 
I always laid the ſtricteſt Charge upon him, to 
tell me freely, whether he knew the Engliſh of 
any Word in Greek or Latin when he was con- 
ſtruing to me, and that it was no Shame to be ig- 
norant of it; in that I have oft found, that the 
Diſcompoſure of Mind Children are put _ . 
when 


\ 
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when they know not what is demanded of them, 
and the Shame and Fear they are in conſequently 
upon it, ruffles them fo, that they are thereby 
rendered unmeet to retain what ſhall be ſuggeſted 
to them, and unfits them for what they are about; 
for nothing is a greater Help to Fancy to con- 
ceive, and affords more Strength to the Intention of 
Mind, and the retentive Faculty, than that Calm- 
neſs of Spirit, which the Greeks call n. Which 
Things being obſerved, I found in a little while a 
Harveſt anſwerable to all my Pains ; and the Child 
made as conſiderable Advances in Knowledge, as 
ſeveral others have done of double his Years. 

I have told you, that when he was about four 
Years and a half old, he was put to his Greek 
Teſtament ; and by reading daily ſome Verſes in 
the Goſpel of St. Jobn, together with reading the 
Latin Goſpel, by that Time he was five Years 
of Age, he was able to give a competent Account 


of the Senſe of the whole Goſpel of St. Jobn, both 


in Latin and Greek, at the firſt Sight; he began 
to be able to read any Greek Book, and underftand 
the Characters of the Letters, the Pronunciation of 
the Words, and the Uſe of the Accents, beſides 
that he was able to conſtrue ſeveral of the ſmaller 
Pſalms in the Septuagint Tranſlation, and the 
Hymns ſcattered up and down in the Goſpels ; the 
Latin Evangeliſts, at any Place, became at firft 
Sight familiar to him. 


When he had ſpent a Month or two in his 


Greek, and I found that the one did not confound 
or intangle him in the other, but that his Percep- 
tions of both were diſtin& and orderly, and that 
there was no Tumult in his Thoughts, and that 
all was calm and ſerene in him, as it he had never 
ſtudied harder, than to ſpell and pronounce a Syl- 
lable of two or three Letters; I then aſked him, 
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as being reſolved to make an Experiment, whe- 
ther he would learn Hebrew ; and finding in him 
Hefiod's dyn tgpis, an Emulation after Excellency, I 
conſidered with myſelf how to fence off thoſe 
Scare-crows, which affright many of. riper Years 
from undertaking that Language, and to render 
the Letters, and the Points, as accommodate to 
his Years and fancy as poſſibly I could. Theſe 
three Languages (to which Dr. Caſaubon, in his 
Diatriba de uſu verborum, adds, the Saxon Lan- 
guage) are the Entrance to real Knowledge : His 
Words are theſe ; Ad eruditionem non niſi per linguas 
aditus tibi patebit, quatuor autem D de, ſtudium 
præcipue tibi commendo : Hebraice, Græcæ, Latinæ, 
& Saxonice ; quarum ſingularum uſum & dignitatem, 
85 melius intelligeres, tractatum tibi de quatuor iſtis 
inguis adornavi. Ep. Dedic. ad Filium Johannem. 
[Languages are the Gates through which you muſt 
neceſſarily paſs in your Road to Learning. Four 
of theſe I would chiefly recommend, the Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, and the Saxon. Of which 
four I have compoſed a Treatiſe, in order to ex- 


po their Uſe and Dignity.] And if Tully, as 


tells his Son Marcus, in the very Beginning of 


his moſt excellent Book De Officiis, that both he 


himſelf had ſtudied Greek as well as Latin, as be- 
ing beneficial to him as well in Philoſophy as Ora- 
tory, and therefore adviſed him to the ſame Pains; 
certainly, we much more ought to ſtudy thoſe 
Languages, which are now peculiarly called the 
Learned Languages ; in that all ſolid Learning are 
fetched from Authors in thoſe: three Languages, 
and without the Underſtanding of the moſt, it not 
all of them, no Man deſerves, or ever will ob- 


tain, in the Account of learned Men, the Repute 


of ſuch a one, | 


Here- 
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Hereupon my Buſineſs was, as I ſaid, to ac- 
commodate the Hebrew Characters with the Points 
to him ; and as far as I could, I followed the ſame - 
Method in bringing him to read the Hebrew, as 
I did in teaching him the Greet. I gave him the 
Force of the Hebrew Conſonants, by the Names 
and Sounds of the Engliſh Letters, calling them 
a, b, c, and for the guttural Conſonants, beſides 
the A, I told him they were but as ſo many ſe- 
veral H's where-ever he met with them. I bur- 
dened him not with the Diſtinction of the Vowels, 
long and ſhort, or with the Diverſity of the She- 
vacs, but told him that they had the Force of 
Vowels, and how many were to be pronounced 
by A and E, and O, Sc. and I never began with 
his Alphabet, but ſhewed him how 'to read a 
Word, as if the Hebrew Letters were but new- 
faſhion Engliſh ones; and ſo by learning him ſome 
Words, and making him ſpell them, by qoining 
the Points to the Conſonants, I found he remem- 
bered them eaſier, than if he had learned them 
looſe. For ſo at firſt they were taught as com- 
priſed in an Hebrew Verſe, which J had from Mr. 
Henry Jacob, that was once well known for his 
Rabbinical Learning; the Verſes were theſe, 
wherein we have the Order of the Letters i in ts 
cabin Alphabet : 


'D Wy Po 2 
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In Latin thus : 
Calamum ſcinde-eum ;, & purgetur Iutum ; 
Perfice particulam ¶ſcriptilem] cogitatio arclatur reti. 


Pen and Ink and Paper get, 
And the Thought is in the Net. 


J never 
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I I never was careful for the Pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Letters, ſo as to conceit any Excellency 
in pronouncing: MN, or V, this way or that; ſince 
the learned Selden told me in his Study, enquiring 
about the Pronunciation of the oriental LINE | 
the Buſineſs of ſtudying theſe Languages is 
underſtand the Signification of the Words 194 
Phraſe; the Pronunciation this or that way is not 
a Straw Matter z where we learn a Language to 
ſpeak it, there we muſt get the Sound of the Let- 
ter, or elſe we cannot be underſtood, or underftand 
others; but where they are not ſpoken, it is but 
a needleſs Pains and Curioſity, to endeavour one 
Pronunciation before another. And when. 
Child had learned to read one Verſe, and to call 
the Letters, Conſonants, and Points, by COT, 
I then engaged him in conſtruing. 
I began firſt with the Pſalms; and we conſtrued 
a Verſe at a Time; and that his reading it might 
grow eaſier, we read and conſtrued he. el Pſalm 
often, as that the Child had almoſt got. it with- 
out Book in Hebrew ; by which Means, being 
aſſured ſuch and ſuch a Word had ſuch a Sound, 
he being able to ſpell the Sound, as any one that 
is Maſter of Orthography can; he could fo help 
himſelf by that one Pſalm, as that he was little 
gravelled afterward, except where Neceſſity te- 
quired, which will befal the graveſt Years, as 
well as the youngeſt, and that is from the Simi- 
= of Letters; for whatever Diſtin&tion 
2 poſed by the Difference of Angles between 
Beth and Caph, between Daleth and Reb, and be- 
tween Gimel and Nun, they are oft- times ſo ſmall, 
and being not obſerved by the Printer himſelf, as 
that nothing but Uſe, and Underſtanding of the 
Word by the Context, can direct experienced 
Hebrictans. | 
G When 
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When we were come ſo far, as that we were to 
carry on the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; this was 
my Way with him: Firſt, in the Morning I 
heard him. read Engliſh for a quarter of an Hour, 
to frame his Tone and Pronunciation; for the 
more gracefully he read Eugliſb, the more delight- 
fully he read the other Languages; and an ill 
Tone in the Engliſh, like an Error in the firſt 
Concoction, was not to be amended in the tollow- 
ing; about Ten of the Clock, I heard him read, 
for the ſame Space, ſome of his Latin Teſtament. 
In the Afternoon, about Two of the Clock, I ex- 
ercifed him in his Greek Teſtament ; and between 
Four and Eive of the Clock in his Hebretv. 

All this while I was not concerned at all to 
teach him any Rules in his Grammar or Acci- 
dence xala re pν whether Latin, Greet, or He- 
brew ; but as I perceived his Apprehenſion and 
Judgment increaſe, I inſtructed him in natural 
Grammar; ſo that whatever Hints or Notions I 
infuſed, were equally ſubſervient to the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew Grammar, and alſo perfecting 
him in underſtanding the Eng/i/b Tongue the bet- 
ter. Wherefore my firſt Endeavour was, to poſ- 
ſeſs him with the Apprehenſions of the Differences 
of Numbers and Tenſes, and the ſeveral Tokens 
of the Caſes, which he eaſily apprehended, and 
could make uſe of; fo that my whole Endeavour 
was to follow, to encourage, and ſtrengthen his 
natural Perception. What I ſaw was facile, I en- 
deavoured to confirm; and when I ſaw any thin 
difficult, I did abſtain from it for the preſent, ll 
I was ſenſible he could, without the leaſt Reluc- 
tancy, and with ſome Delight, receive it: So 
that by that Time he was five Years of Age, or 
a little more, I perceived, though I never put 
him to learn without Book any one Rule in his 


Acci- 
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Accidence, he had that natural Perception of the 
Things contained in Grammar, as that ſome Chil- 
dred that had read over, and learned without 
Book ſome conſiderable Part of their Accidence, 
could not make that Uſe of it, neither were their 
Judgments or Reaſons ſo much improved, as my 
Child was by this orderly ſuggeſting of Things 
accommodated to him; for which Experiment 
there can be no general Rules given, but muſt 
wholly be left to the Judgment of the Tutor, 
and the Capacity of the Child. | 

By this Time my Child was five Years of Age 
and upward, and I thought he had Variety enough 
in Books and Languages to exerciſe and delight 
himſelf. In order therefore to his further Settle- 
ment in, and fixing thoſe happy Beginnings he 
had made in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Tongues, 
that there be not only a Shew, but that what he 
had learned, and ſhould learn in theſe tender 
Years, might be more ſerviceable to him for the 
future, if the Lord ſhall pleaſe to continue his 
Life and Health ; about the Beginning of this 
Year, in January, we began all again. Where- 
fore, beginning with St. Matthew's Goſpel in 
Latin and Greek, which he had ſcatteringly look- 
ed over before, and the Hebrew Bible at Genefis, 
we have kept a conſtant Courſe therein; and 
whatever elſe he is daily put to, he is exerciſed in 
one or other of theſe more or. leſs every Day. 
Thus he is encouraged by ſeeing his own Pro- 
greſs; and by keeping him conſtant to theſe, I 
am the better able to judge, whether he retains 
what he hath learned, in that upon every Occa- 
ſion, without any Trouble, I can make Experi- 
ence thereof. And I had not only this Advan- 
tage, but when any Gentleman came to make 
Experiment of him, as the Rarity of his Attain- 
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ments invited ſeveral for the Satisfaction of their 
Curioſity to ſee him, as they might more certain- 
ly know where to poſe him, ſo he might be more 
ready to give an Account of himſelf. | 
Though theſe Books might have ſeemed Ex- 
erciſe enough for ſuch Years, yet I made a fur- 
ther Experiment of him as to the Latin and Greet 
Tongues, And when he was five Fears and a 
half old, I put him into Homer and Virgil, fo as 
that by that Time he was ſix Years of age, he 
was able to conſtrue all Homer's Batrachomyoma- 
chia, and repeat many Verſes thereof without 
Book; he was able to conftrue all Pythagoras his 
Golden Verſes, and repeat many of them ; he could 
conſtrue the three firſt Eclogues in Virgil, and 
repeat ſeveral Verſes there, beſides what he had 
done in Terence and Corderius. Y; 
When I ſaw him thus capable of theſe Things, 
and that he began to have a competent copia ver- 
borum ; I then began by little and little to inſtruct 
him in his Grammar Rules, more particularly to 
initiate him in the ſpeaking of Latin, to prove 
him what Anſwers he could give me in Latin, 
and ſo to make his own Knowledge, which al- 
ready he had attained, to ſerve itſelf. And I ob- 
lerved the fame Meaſures of his anſwering in La- 
tin, as I did in the firſt Dawnings of Senſe, and 
Perception of the Eugliſb Tongue. And the cloſer 
I kept to that, and followed Nature, the more, 
fucceſsful I found the Rules of Art to be. For, 
as it is obſerved in Children, when they -firſt be- 
gin to underſtand the Mind of thoſe that ſpeak to 
them, they anſwer only in the affirmative Parti- 
cle or negative z ſo when I began to talk with 
him in Latix, though I was certain he underſtood 
what I ſpake about, the moſt that for ſome Time 
I could get from him, or he reach to, was imo 
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[yes] or non [no] And when I bid him aſk me 
any thing in Latin, as Infants will ſay, when they 
are a hungry, or a dry, Bread, or Beer; fo al- 
though his Underſtanding was ſuch, as to ſpeak 
ro me in theſe Forms of Addreſs, that other Chil- 
dren do to their Parents, whilſt he ſpoke Znglif ; 
et when he was to ſpeak Latin to me, he would, 
when he deſired a Book of me, only ſay, Librum, 
or Liber, without any Addition of Verb, or Re- 
| to the Perſon for whom; or if the Matter 
which he would have, was that which principally 
conſiſted in a Verb, as when he would ſee or hear 
any thing, he would expreſs himſelf by ſome 
Mood or other of the Verb, without regard 'to 
Tenſe or Perſon ; as, videre, audire, habere. 
Which broken Attempts, as Minutius expreſſes 
it, Dimidiata verba conantes, Ought to be ſo far 
from Diſcouragement, or an Endeavour haſtily to 
reform, as that they ought to be highly cheriſhed : 
For by reading he ſoon began to ſee his Error; 
and, as Grammar Rules were more particularly 
underſtood, of himſelf he would reform, or at 
| leaſt, upon the leaſt Intimation of his Error, he 
ſoon avoided the like Miſtake for the future. So 
that in a little Time, when I ſpake any thing of 
ordinary Occurrence, and within the Circle of his 
Obſervation and Converſe, giving him Time to 
pauſe upon the Words, he would ſoon underſtand 
my Meaning, though he was not able to anſwer 
me grammatically in a continued Propoſition. 
Yet every Day he gets Ground; the more he reads 
the better able he is to underſtand and ſpeak, and 
the more he tries and uſes to ſpeak, the prompter 
he is to it. 200 
And now I began to find him, in ſome Meaſure, 
capable of his Latin Grammar; whereupon I 
taught him the Declenſions of Noun Subſtantives, 
n | | 1 = 
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and Adjectives, the forming of Verbs, as to their 
Conjugation, the Preterperfect Tenſe, the Supines, 
and Participles, with the Indicative Mood of the 
four Conjugations. Which when he could do, 

I began to try him in making of Latin. I ſel- 
dom went beyond the exerciſing of him in the 
two firſt Concords, and theſe in the moſt familiar 
Way I could, and the more familiar and eaſy, the 
more his Delight, Endeavour, and Apprehenſion 
was. And when he came but near, he was ap- 
plauded; and where he was fartheſt off, it was 
only told him he miſt the Mark ; which Way of 
Dealing with him made an Enlargement daily in 
his Underſtanding. 

For the further carrying on of this Deſign, I 
made it my Buſineſs to make him parſe a Verſe in 
Virgil, or the Laih Teſtament. Hereby he ſoon 
apprehended the Difference between a Verb and a 
Noun; the Prepoſitions are not many; a Partici- 

was to him as a Noun Adjective; ſo as that 

he was Chiefly acquainted with them, and little or 
no Notice of Adverbs and Conjunctions, ſave 
their Significations, and that they were indeclina- 
bilia : So that, which Way ſoever I engaged him, 
I laboured all I could to keep off the Senſe and 
Fright of any Difficulty, and that all ſhould be as 
picolant as may be. But no Way I found ſo ef- 
ectual to cauſe him to apprehend the Concords, as 
by reading; for though the abſtract Notion of 
them was not eaſily conceived by him, neither that 
of the Nominative. Caſe with the Verb, nor of the 
Subſtantive with the Adjective; yet ſo apprehen- 
five was he ſuddenly of the Senſe of the Context, 
as that he could eaſily find out one and the other, 
and eaſily join them together. Wherefore this 
certainly ought. to be obſerved, if you would not 
diſcourage Children that would learn, to let TI 
| - 
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ſee in ſpecie what you would have them underſtand : 
For as few Perſons ever learned to diſcourſe com- 
pactly, by the naked Rules of Logick ; and, on 
the other hand, Perſons of Parts feldom diſcourſe 
looſely, that have converſed with Perſons of cloſe 
Reaſoning : Yet when a Man hath the Exerciſe 
of Diſcourſe, and obſerves the Nature and Laws of 
Inference in Diſcourſe, he will much more ſpeedily 
and effectually improve the Art and Rules of Lo- 
gic to his own Advantage : So Children, give 
them as few of the artificial Rules of Grammar 
at firſt as may be, till they underſtand ſome what 
of the Language, and they will then digeſt more 
of Grammar Rules afterwards in one Month, than 
in a Year before. And as it is in mathematical 
Studies, in that the moſt that is taught ordina- 
rily, is the Notions of a few Definitions, Figures, 
with the Demonſtration of a e Theorems and 
Problems ; but what Uſe to make of them they 
know not, neither are they taught, ſo as they learn 
it without any preſent Guſto, neither do they af- 


ford Matter of Diſcourſe ; hereupon they are caſt 


away : Whereas if the meaſuring of Ground, the 
Art of Dialling, Fortification, and Architecture, 


were but r XU [or ſuperficially] taught Youth, | 


and ſo the firſt Principles of ſpeculative Mathema- 
ticks made intelligible and uſeful to them ; thoſe 
Studies, which are the ' beſt Preparatives for real 
Learning, and to rouze Conſideration and Judg- 
ment, as well as to prevent an over-eaſy Credu- 
lity, would be more admired, and where there 
is one Follower of them now, there would be one 
Hundred. 6 8, | 

Thus is Grammar, in all noble and ingenious 
.Children, who are the Care of private Tutors, to 


be ſuggeſted. And if Children be ſuch, as have 
any thing of Honour or Emulation an them, they 


will 
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will more willingly learn an Eclogue in Virgil, or 
a- Satire in Horace, which will be more their Cre- 


dit to rehearſe, and ſhew their Wit and Judgment 5 

to apply as Occaſions offer themſelves; than only 
to learn a Colloquy in Corderius, or ſuch a Piece 
of Context, as no Man will have the Patience to 
hear a Child repeat. And the Pleaſure che Child 
will find in any — of an Author, will make him 
learn his Grammar Rules with more Chearfulneſs, 
that he may underſtand his Author, the better, 

Accordingly I have been, and ſhall be willing, 
that my Son ſhall learn as much of Claſſick Au- 
thors, Creek and Latin, as he will or can; for by 
that Means he will get not only a copia verborum, 
but ſuch a Company of formulæ loquendi, as will 


carry their own Authority. and Elegancy along L 


with them. 

Above all, I am daily ſpeaking to him in Latin, 
and when I repeat ought to the ſame Purpoſe I 
formerly ſpake to him about, I endeavour to ſpeak 
in the ſame Words, that ſo they may be more 
familiar with him ; and when he fully apprehends 
them, as Occaſion ſerves, I vary. 

And as for Variations of Speech, which, when 
uſed with Judgment, make Speech more copious 
and expreſſing ; after that he had been a Year in 
the Latin Tongue, and had made ſome Progreſs 
in Virgil; when in the expounding of Virgil, or 
Terence, any Elegancy of Speech did occur, which. 
he could not readily apprehend, I am wont to give 
it him in a more familiar Expreſſion in Latin, and 
ſo the Latin both Ways is enlarged to hirn. And 
when any Latin Word occurs, that as yet he is 
unacquainted with, and yet he knows the Syno- 
nimum of it in Latin, I do not tell him in Eugliſb, 
bur uſe a more familiar Snonimum to expreſs its 
Ones thus the new Word is apprehended 

in 
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in part, and the $ynonimum fully confirmed to him. 
This hath been the Method I have uſed, particu- 


larly with my Child, the Succeſs whereof is this; 


that in Latin he is capable to have any Author 
read to him to his Advantage, and the Delight of 
his Teacher; and for his Greet, he will uſe Dr. 
Duport's Greek Liturgy, and the Greek Teſtament, 
at Church, to as much Purpoſe and Underſtanding, 
going along with the Reader, as other Children 
of ſome more Years will their Zng/iſh. As for 
his Acquaintance with the Hebrew Tongue, beſides 
the underſtanding of ſeveral Pſalms, he is fully 
acquainted with twenty-four Chapters in Geneſis. - 


The Truth of this Narrative, for Matter of 
Fact, I ſhall evidence by theſe, honorary Mentions 
ſome Perſons of Worth and Learning have left 
_ me, under their own Hands, concerning my 
Child. N 4 


Mr. Ombler, a Fellow in Corpus-Chriſti College, 
coming occaſionally near my Houſe, and hearing 
of my Child, was pleaſed to ſatisfy himſelf to do 
me the Honour to make an Experiment of the 
Truth of what he heard; and as a Teſtimony of 


his Satisfaction, after he had examined my Son, 


he gave this Account of him: 


Prima juvenlutis indoles futurum virtutis fructum 


Hanc ſententiam poſuit Johannes Ombler, C oll. 


Corporis Chriſti Cantab. ſocius, Gulielmi Wottoni 


 gratid, qui quinque plus minus nalus annos, linguam 
Latinam, Græcam  Hebraicam, mirum in modum 
callet. Maii 24, 1672. 
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i We NARRATIVE. 
- Theſe firſt fair Shoots of Youth PR a future 
Crop of Virtue's Fruit. 


This Sentence was penn'd by John Ombler, 
Fellow of © Corpus-Chrifti College at Cambridge, 
with regard to William Wotton, a Child of about 
five Years of Age, who in a ſurprizing Manner 
anderſtands the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Lan- 


guages. 


Mr. Stippen, a Gentleman that honoured both 
i own Country, and the many Countries he hath 
with commendable Care and Obſervation viewed 
in his Travels, at preſent a Member of the Royal 
Society in London, and my worthy Nei . 
upon his frequent Experience of my Child 's Pro- 
feſency, hath given him this Teſtimony: 


. 5 of Laudataque virtus creſcit. 

In gratiam ſperatiſſumi pueri Gulielmi Wottoni ſex- 
ennis, Henr. F. 7 linguam Hebraicam, Græcam 
& Latinam legit, & in vernaculam vertit; hoc veri- 


tatis & benevolentiæ luunucuror, L. M. 9, ſcrigſit. t. 
Sept. 4, 1672. Phil. Skippon, 


And Virtue when commended grows. 


Out of Reſpect to that promiſing Child, William 
Son of Henny Wotton, about ſix Years old, who 
tranſlates the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Tongues 
into Engliſb, this Memorial of Truth and Good- 
Will was written from the Motives both of Af- 
fection and Juſtice, by Phil. Skippon. 


| Sir Thotnas Browne, Doctor of Phyſick, a 
Gentleman not only famous for his Practice, but 
illuſtrious as well in Philology, as Philofophy, 
upon the Obſervation he had of my Son, left this 


Teſtimony of him with me; 
* Ida 
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,© 140 kereby declare and certify, that I heard 

© William Wotton, Son to Mr. Henry Whtton, of © / 

© Wrentham, of the Age of ſix Years, read a 

« Stanza - Spencer very diſtinctly, and pronounce - 

it properly. 

As alſo ſome Verſes in the firſt Eclogue of 
Virgil, which I purpoſely choſe out, and alfo 
« conſtrued the ſame truly. 

* Alſo ſome Verſes in Homer, and the Carmins\, 
Aurea of Pythagoras, which he read well and 
* conſtrued. 


As he did allo the firſt Verſe of the 4th chapter 


of Geneſis, in Hebrew, waich I purpoſely choſe . | 
© out. : | 
© Fuly 20, 1672. The. Broones® ! 


If there happens ought beſide r rcon, that 
Decorum] which is to be required of thoſe that 
come into the World, either in the Eſſay, or 
Narrative, the C andor of the Reader is defired to 
pardon it; in that the Author is unacquainted 
with ſuch Attempts, as to expoſe himſelf to e 
one's. Cenſure. I ſhall conclude all with this: 


Et veniam pro laude peto; laudatus abunde 
St faſtiditus non tibi, lettor, ero. 


At Praiſe I aim not ; Pardon will ſuffice : | 
They amply praiſe me, who ſhall not deſpiſe. 
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12 Sifferent Opinions of. thoſe: 'eminent Ts 

ians, John Williams and Parker Bennet, of 

Jamaica, which was the Cauſe 1 a Duel and 
terminated in the Death of both . I. „ TIEN 


The Fair Parricide, a dy of . ads, 
Ended. on a late melancholy Event- | 


C 


An Eſſay upon Engliſh Tragedy, with Raacke 1 


upon the Abbe Le: Blanc's Obſervations on the 
Engliſh Stage. By William Guthrie, Efq. 


The Ss and Engliſh Comets thre 
and compared; with Remarks on the Suſpiciou“ 
Huſband, and an Examen into the Merit of the 
preſent comic zAﬀor - "BN By 8. F oote, Eſq; 

A Fi ive - W eoks: Tour 10 Paris Verkille, 
Merli, &c. | 


The Shepherd of D 8 Rules to judge of 
Changes of Weather, grounded on Forty Years 
Experience.; by which, you may know the Weather 


for ſeveral Days to ee e in „ ſome . op 


Months.” | 
' : 1 _ K. 


An "Enquiry into the b of Shakeſpeare; 
with Remarks on ſeveral Paſſages of his Plays. 
By Peter * A. B, 


The Kedberes of the Raw. Mr: Judas Hawke, 


the Rev. Mr. Nathan Briggs, and Mrs. Lucretia 


Briggs, late Inhabitants of the Iſland Querumania. 
After the Manner of Joſeph Andrews, 


